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THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION ON LOMIRA 

CIRCUIT 1 

John S. Roeseler 
Lomira circuit of the Evangelical Association, at the 
time of its greatest membership, encompassed three large 
and three small congregations. The thr£e large congre- 
gations were within the confines of the town of Lomira, 
while the three smaller ones were just over the border. The 
Salem Church was located near the center of the town on 
the old "German road," which bisected the town from 
east to west. The Immanuel Church was on the same 
road near the western confines of the town, while the 
Ebenezer Church was not far from the northeastern corner. 

THE FORMATIVE YEARS 

In 1846 the Jacob Meyer family settled in Mound Prairie, 
near the western part of the town of Lomira, formerly called 
Springfield. Three years previously this family, emigrating 
from Wurtemberg, Germany, had located in the town of 
Greenfield, Milwaukee County, and had there come in 
contact with the Evangelical Association. In 1850 Will 
Tillman, a native of Siegerland, Westphalia, and one of a 
sect known as the Pietists, settled in the Meyer neighbor- 
hood. Having been used to regular Sunday services in the 
Fatherland, he felt deeply the need of them in this new 
settlement; one day he said to his neighbor, Mrs. Jacob 
Meyer, that the want of real Christian religious services 
made him so homesick for the Fatherland that it would 

1 The Evangelical Association is purely of American origin, having been founded 
among the Pennsylvania Germans by Jacob Albrecht in the year 1800. By outsiders for 
some years the followers of the new sect were known simply as Albrecht Brethren. From 
Pennsylvania the denomination spread throughout the United States and to Germany 
and Switzerland; at the present time it maintains missions in China and Japan. The 
work is now carried on mainly in English and it is anticipated that within a few years' 
time the English language will be used exclusively by the denomination. From the 
beginning the Evangelical Association was a zealous supporter of the American public 
school system. It never established a system of parochial schools, and such day schools 
as were set up here and there were so administered as not to conflict with the public schools. 

The town of Lomira, the seat of Lomira circuit, is in northwestern Dodge County, 
a few miles south of Fond du Lac. 
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compel him to "pull up stakes" and return. Mrs. Meyer 
thereupon told him of the godly life and the inspiring ser- 
mons of the Evangelical ministers in the town of Greenfield 
and gave him their names and addresses. Tillman without 
delay addressed an earnest entreaty to the Reverend C. A. 
Schnake to bring the gospel message to the German settlers 
of Mound Prairie, later designated for many years in 
Evangelical church circles as Huelster's vicinity. As C. A. 
Schnake and his assistant, George Fleischer, were then 
stationed on the very extensive Menomonie circuit, which 
included the town of Greenfield, it was not possible for 
them to comply at once with this urgent invitation. In the 
meantime the Reverend Mr. Wenz of Fond du Lac, a 
German Methodist Episcopal minister, visited Mound 
Prairie and preached several times in the house of that 
liberal-minded freethinker, Jacob Meyer. Several persons 
were there converted. Thereafter the gold fever, then rag- 
ing, enticed Jacob Meyer to California, but his family 
remained and with equal hospitality opened the house to 
the Evangelical ministers. 

On January 22, 1851 the Reverend Mr. Schnake 
preached the first Evangelical sermon to an appreciative 
group in the Meyer home. At the close of the services he 
cordially invited his audience to attend a quarterly meeting 
to be held in the town of Greenfield at the beginning of 
February. W. Tillman, W. Stracke, P. Marquardt, and 
Carl Schaefer, acting on the invitation, made the sixty-mile 
journey on foot, while Caroline Meyer with a two-year-old 
child rode with a neighbor who was making a business trip 
to Milwaukee. She stopped over night in Milwaukee and 
the next day found an opportunity to ride out with the 
others to the quarterly meeting place in the town of Green- 
field. All five were taken in as members of the Evangelical 
Association at this meeting, after all except Tillman, who 
was known as "ein Frommer," were converted and regen- 
erated. 
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Shortly after this, when the Reverend Mr. Wenz again 
preached in Mound Prairie, he urged his hearers to unite 
with the German Methodist Episcopal Church, which he 
represented. When no one responded to his invitation, he 
seemed downhearted. W. Tillman then informed him that 
Evangelical ministers had been requested to hold services 
here and that some of his hearers in attendance had already 
become members of that denomination. After this state- 
ment Tillman said in a whisper to his neighbor, "I don't 
like the name 'Methodist 5 ; 'Evangelical' sounds better to 
my ears." This expressed prejudice and sentiment seemed 
to voice the feelings of all these newcomers from the Father- 
land. Mr. Wenz therefore discontinued his visits to this 
vicinity and gave the right of way to the Evangelical 
Association. 

When in February, 1851 the Reverend C. A. Schnake 
preached his second sermon in the Meyer house at Mound 
Prairie Christian Sydow and Michael and William Zickerick 
from the German settlement at Lomira Center were present. 
The message so impressed them that at the close of the 
meeting they requested Mr. Schnake to visit Lomira Center 
and preach a sermon there. They promised to secure the 
public schoolhouse as a meeting place and to make the 
meeting known to all the German settlers of the community. 
Mr. Schnake accepted the invitation and on the next day, 
February 26, 1851, preached the first Evangelical sermon 
at the Lomira Center schoolhouse, a log building situated on 
the southwest corner of the John Zickerick farm at the 
present site of the Lutheran Church. A Prussian, and an 
officer in the Prussian army, this inspired speaker naturally 
and easily found the key to the hearts of these, his Prussian 
hearers. "The schoolhouse was crowded to its capacity," 
he writes, "with attentive listeners. Never before had I 
witnessed in a new settlement what I saw here. Before 
proceeding to prayer I remarked that it was customary among 
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Evangelical people to kneel during prayer, and when I then 
said, 'Let us pray,' nearly all present sank to their knees. 
Also during the sermon I observed a most unusual attention, 
and that the message was making a marvellous impression 
on my hearers. This observation inspired my heart with 
the fond hope that some day there should be gathered 
here for the Lord a great people!" 

From the time of this first meeting of February 26, up 
to the annual conference in June, 1851, the Reverend Mr. 
Schnake and his assistant, George Fleischer, alternately 
conducted religious services at Lomira Center once every 
two weeks. In March of the same year Michael and William 
Zickerick, Henry and August Huelster, William and Carl 
Schneider, and Will Tillman attended a quarterly meeting 
in Town 9 (Richfield) at Manz's. The two Huelster 
brothers were converted, and they together with the five 
others from Lomira enrolled as members of the Evangelical 
Association. 

At the annual Illinois conference held at Brookfield, 
in June, 1851, the Wisconsin district was formed and the 
Reverend J. J. Escher was assigned to it as presiding elder. 
Lomira was separated from the Menomonie circuit and 
incorporated in the newly-formed Oshkosh mission, which 
was assigned for two successive years to the Reverend W. 
Strassburger. The Illinois conference in 1854 divided the 
Oshkosh mission, assigning J. G. Esslinger to Oshkosh and 
vicinity and erecting Lomira as a separate mission, assigned 
to L. Buehler. He divided what was then designated 
as the Zickerick congregation into two classes, with the 
mill-pond and creek as the dividing line between the two. 
In the western class, then designated as the Zion class, M. 
Zickerick was chosen class leader and John Zimmerman 
exhorter, while in the eastern, designated as the Zoar class, 
W. Zickerick was chosen class leader and John Fritsche 
exhorter. When the following year W. Zickerick entered 
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the ministry, Gustav Fritsche was elected his successor as 
class leader. 

The first Evangelical quarterly meeting in the town 
of Lomira was held in the Lomira Center log schoolhouse 
on Zickerick's farm in the year 1851, under the leadership 
of C. A. Schnake. At this meeting Brother Schnake took 
in forty-two new members, most of them still unregenerated. 
Michael Zickerick alone had, just before the beginning of 
the meeting, experienced forgiveness of sin; and during the 
progress of the meeting his brother William reached the same 
result. 

The second quarterly meeting was held in Huelster's 
vicinity, in the house of Will Tillman. At this meeting 
Presiding Elder Escher preached inspiring sermons, impress- 
ing his hearers as a son of thunder, brimful of dynamic force. 
Tillman, the first class leader in Huelster's vicinity, finding 
many of the customs and practices of the Evangelical 
Association not to his liking, withdrew in 1852 from the 
denomination. Henry Huelster was elected as his successor, 
and after four years of devoted and capable service as class 
leader he entered the ministry. 

During the two-year ministry of W. Strassburger, 
Lomira Center experienced a marked revival. As a fruitage 
of this growth in spirituality it became possible to hold a 
camp meeting in the town of Lomira, June 15 to 20, 1853. 
This first Evangelical camp meeting was held in Michael 
Zickerick's grove, located on the eastern slope of Evangelical 
cemetery hill at Lomira Center. Nineteen of the twenty 
that came forward to seek grace at the altar experienced 
forgiveness of sin before the meeting ended. 

For two successive years the camp meeting was held in 
the part of the grove described and was then transferred for 
a series of years to the vicinity of the present residence of 
John Buerger, adjacent to the pond, whence it was later, 
during the time of the Civil War, transferred to Brother 
Christian Ehrhard's grove near the Huelster vicinity. 
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The labors of the Reverend J. G. Esslinger and his assist- 
ant, Leonard von Wald, in this field during the conference 
year 1853-54 were not without blessing. But C. A. Schnake 
says, "The year 1854-55 under the efficient leadership of 
Leonard Buehler witnessed anew a glorious outpouring of 
the Holy Ghost on Lomira mission. A large number of 
souls were brought to Christ by this devoted servant of the 
Master, and were enrolled as members of the church." 
Among the newly-enrolled members who had this year 
arrived from the Fatherland Frederick and Caroline Roeseler 
merit special mention. Both to life's end remained 
loyal and devoted members, taking a very active part in 
services, prayer meetings, Sunday school, and every kind 
of church work. No matter how long and how poor the 
way, nor how bad the weather, they were always at their 
post. Caroline Roeseler, in particular, led many to Christ 
by her godly life and example. Through the rich store of 
Bible passages, proverbs, and poetic selections at her 
command, she comforted the sick and distressed and stirred 
the conscience of the erring and unregenerated. No matter 
with whom she came in contact, she never lacked the courage 
to direct the conversation to spiritual things. Notwith- 
standing her unassuming manner, she was widely known in 
church circles through her unselfish life and her efforts 
to remove friction. Frederick Roeseler is particularly 
remembered for his inspiring prayers and for his clear, 
melodious voice, vibrant with sublime feeling, in starting 
and leading the singing at revivals. Others that contributed 
in various ways toward stimulating the spiritual life in the 
community were Caroline Fritsche, Ernestine Kuschke, 
Marie Korte, Theresa Fritsche, John Fritsche, John Zimmer- 
man, Frederick Merten, Henriette Meyer, Wilhemine 
Fenner, Louise Hankwitz, and Frederich Klaetsch. 

LOMIRA BECOMES A CIRCUIT 

In 1855, one year before Wisconsin became an independ- 
ent conference, Lomira was made a circuit and assigned 
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to the Reverend Oswald Ragatz. A goodly number of souls 
were won through his devoted labor and through the 
efficient assistance and cordial co-operation of the local 
preacher, Michael Zickerick. In the first year of Ragatz' 
ministry the village of Hartford, to which the Evangelical 
family of Anton Fischbach had moved from Milwaukee, 
was added to the list of communities regularly served by 
the pastors of Lomira circuit. C. A. Schnake served this 
circuit the two years following, being assisted during his 
first year by W. F. Schneider and during the second by 
J. Banzhaff. The former entered the ministry from Lomira 
circuit and later won fame as head bookkeeper and pub- 
lisher of the Evangelical Publishing House. During these 
two years there were one hundred thirty conversions, and 
one hundred names were added to the membership list of 
the church. In the same period of time Mr. Schnake took 
up and added to the list of his regular appointments the 
following places: Rex schoolhouse (four miles north of 
Hartford) ; Beaver Dam ; Fond du Lac (had once been taken 
up but had been again abandoned); Horicon; Mayville; 
Graef e's (two miles east of New Cassel) ; The Island (three 
miles north of Mayville) ; and a settlement four miles from 
Beaver Dam. 

In 1858 a frame church, twenty feet by forty, was built 
at Hartford. Brother Schnake recorded that a part of the 
carpentry and masonry work was done gratis by members 
of the congregation; that though these brothers depended 
on their handicraft for their living, they in addition sub- 
scribed liberally toward the payment of the church debt. 

At the last quarterly meeting preceding the annual 
state conference of 1857 the new frame schoolhouse at 
Lomira Center was so overcrowded that Presiding Elder 
G. A. Blank was prompted to remark in his characteristic 
way, "I hope you will in your crowding today step on one 
another's corns good and hard. Possibly that would 
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stimulate you sufficiently to take adequate steps for the 
erection of a house of worship." This remark gave the 
impetus to the holding of a meeting of the members in 
Father John W. Fritsche's house. Father Fritsche 
offered an acre of his farm as a site for a church, which was 
regarded as very suitable by the Schwartz and Schmidt 
settlement near the southeast corner of the town, but those 
to the north and west thought that the Michael Zickerick 
hill on the German road, east of where the old village 
sprang up later, would be more central. M. Zickerick 
agreed to let them have it, and it was accepted. All sub- 
scribed the amount of cash they could afford to contribute, 
but as all were poor these amounts were small — the highest 
being $25. 

When C. A. Schnake arrived in the spring of 1857 to 
begin his work as pastor of Lomira circuit, to which the 
conference had just assigned him, he found the brethren 
clearing the site for the church. When winter set in, the 
walls were eight feet high, but lack of time and means 
prevented the completion of the building during Brother 
Sehnake's two years of service on the circuit. The pressing 
problem that stared all these pioneer parishioners in the 
face was to produce and earn enough to eke out a meager 
existence. To this end they plodded early and late, winter 
and summer. Surplus products were few and of a very 
limited quantity; markets were distant and hard to reach 
by ox teams on roads at times almost impassable; and prices 
on most of the saleable products were shamefully low. The 
heavily timbered land, strewn with countless large boulders, 
required a vast amount of labor before it was fit for cultiva- 
tion; harvesting with rude implements among the myriads 
of stumps and boulders was difficult. Fortunately A. 
Tarnutzer, the successor of C. A. Schnake, was the right 
man to grapple with difficulties at this stage. He was young 
and energetic, indomitably persevering, resourceful, and 
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possessed of fine business ability. He succeeded in collecting 
the funds still needed for the completion of the work; in 
1860 he had the church ready for dedication. 

From 1854 to 1867 an old log house west of Ebenezer 
Church served as a parsonage. When L. Buehler was 
stationed for the first time on Lomira circuit, Mother 
Steiner generously donated this house, with an acre of 
ground, to the association. At the same time it served as a 
meeting place for the Ebenezer congregation until the 
erection of the brick-veneered church edifice in 1872. In 
1867 Lomira circuit purchased the Durant residence west 
of the old Lomira village with several acres of land as a 
parsonage, and it remained the parsonage for about fifty 
years. H. Guelig was the first pastor to reside in this house. 
During his two years of service he occupied it conjointly 
with the presiding elder, L. Buehler. During the pastorate 
of F. T. Eilert the old building was replaced by a new and 
more commodious one; about twenty -five years later, during 
the pastorate of L. F. Kiekhoefer, the old parsonage property 
was sold and a new parsonage was built near the recently- 
erected Salem Church, about one-half mile from its former 
location. 

The Kekoskee and Eden churches were built during the 
pastorate of L. F. Emmert from 1886 to 1889. The new 
Salem Church dates from the pastorate of F. W. Huebner. 
It was built on the opposite side of the road from the spot 
where the old log schoolhouse stood in which C. A. Schnake 
had preached the first Evangelical sermon at Lomira Center. 
For over half a century the old brick structure had served 
the needs of the congregation. 

The annual state conference met in Lomira in the years 
1864, 1873, and 1913. The first and third times the con- 
ference session was held in the Salem Church, and the 
second time in the Immanuel Church. From the formation 
of the district to 1864 Lomira circuit had formed a part of 
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the Milwaukee district, while previous to this date, as a 
mission, it had been under the jurisdiction of the Wisconsin 
district. At this session the Fond du Lac district was 
formed and C. A. Schnake was assigned as its presiding 
elder. G. Fritsche was stationed on the Lomira circuit. 

That Lomira was chosen as a permanent convention 
center for the Young People's Alliance and that a tabernacle 
was erected for that purpose and for holding annual camp 
meetings was due to the effective labors of F. W. Umbreit 
on this circuit. It was his pre-eminent business ability, 
energy, and resourcefulness that planned the project and 
made it an accomplished fact. This also made it possible 
for the quadrennial national, or general convention of the 
Y. P. A. to be held here in 1915. 

EBB AND FLOW IN CHURCH AFFAIRS 

The enlistment of a number of the members in the 
Union army during the Civil War drew those at home closer 
together and stimulated a more active religious spirit. A 
few of the enlisted brethren suffered from wounds or from 
serious sickness, but all except Gustav Seefeld and Charles 
Sydow returned. The Reverend William Zickerick as 
captain of artillery with the Twelfth Wisconsin Battery 
distinguished himself. It was a day of rejoicing when these 
men returned. 

Shortly after this time a number of the pioneer families 
moved to Minnesota. Their places, however, were soon 
taken by new immigrants from Germany. Later came a 
second great emigration, when people removed in groups 
to South Dakota, Iowa, Texas, and northern Wisconsin. 
Thus the greater part of the pioneers together with most of 
their descendants and relatives disappeared from the scene, 
and the Salem congregation, which had been the largest on 
the circuit, became the smallest. What made the situation 
still more critical was that about the same time a group 
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of the most important spiritual leaders and church workers 
was summoned by death, among them F. Klaetsch, Wil- 
hemine Fenner, Maria Roeseler, Caroline Roeseler, Caroline 
Fritsche, and, not long after, J. Zimmerman. 

This depletion in both numbers and leadership for 
some years caused a desperate struggle for existence. But 
the day was saved by the coming of a number of Evangelical 
families from other congregations. This not only assured 
the future existence of Salem congregation, but also ushered 
in a new period of progress. Much of the credit for this is 
due to the leadership of F. W. Umbreit. He secured the 
co-operation of the Grantmann brothers with their wide 
and influential relationship, noted for "push," thrift, and 
frugality, in his project of making Lomira Center a camp 
meeting and convention center and a point of attraction 
to Evangelical families. Fortunately his two successors, 
F. W. Huebner and L. F. Kiekhoefer, kept the ball rolling. 
Under the former, the fiftieth anniversary of the building of 
Salem Church was celebrated; Mr. Huebner also secured the 
erection of the new Salem church at its new location, while 
L. F. Kiekhoefer secured the erection of the new parsonage 
near the church. 

This, then, has been, in detail, the story of the Evangeli- 
cal movement in the Lomira circuit. In the sixty years 
from 1856 to 1916 there were 1,856 conversions, 1,820 
members enrolled, 1,387 children baptised, 1,030 who moved 
away, 131 who withdrew from the church, 55 who were 
expelled, and 240 who died. The present membership is 
379. There are four Young People's Alliances with a 
membership of 195, and one Junior Alliance with a member- 
ship of 25, five congregations, six church edifices, one 
parsonage, four Sunday schools with 68 teachers and officers 
and 430 pupils, four catechism classes with 40 catechumens. 
The statistics for 1851 to 1856 are lacking. 
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THE EVANGELICAL LIFE 

The secret of this prosperous record lies in the life and 
community interests of the Evangelical families. Great 
zeal and untiring activity characterized these members of 
the Evangelical faith. Sunday was a day dedicated entirely 
to the nurture of the soul. Nothing that could be done on 
week days was left to be done on Sunday. Bathing, shaving, 
and shoe-cleaning were attended to on Saturday, which left 
Sunday free from all hurry, worry, and worldly care. They 
rose just as early as on other days so that after the necessary 
chores were done there might be time for Bible study and 
reading before services. All, both old and young, attended 
service and prayer meeting. Sunday evenings, there being 
ordinarily no service, were given over to the telling of Bible 
stories to the children, or to reading to them from the church 
papers and from storybooks drawn from the Sunday school 
library, to memorizing passages of Scripture, and to cate- 
chetical instruction. Christmas, New Year, Easter, Pente- 
cost, and Thanksgiving days were utilized in similar ways 
in the family circle. On all these occasions except Thanks- 
giving two days were usually kept. Thus children and 
young people early became familiar with Bible lore and the 
salient points in church history. The names and achieve- 
ments of the great reformers as well as the trials and suffer- 
ings of the great martyrs were common knowledge in those 
pioneer days. 

When people proceeded on their way to and from places 
of worship, they preserved a prayerful contemplation of 
things spiritual, whether they were alone or in conversation 
with others. They always remembered the words of the 
text and the book and chapter from which it was selected. 
They discussed and elaborated the thoughts brought out in 
the sermon. It was then customary upon entering the 
church to kneel in the pew for silent prayer. There was no 
gathering in groups outside of the church for worldly talk 
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or jests; all entered at once. The singing of the hymns 
withdrew the minds from outside distractions and put them 
in a receptive mood for the message. As soon as the pastor 
rose to speak he felt that his congregation was in full accord 
with him, hungry for the message. Every word he uttered 
came from the heart and went straight to the heart of his 
hearers. "Amen," "God grant it," and "Hallelujah" were 
frequently heard during the sermon from every part of the 
congregation. The prayer of a lay -member at the close of the 
services was fluent and full of fervor, and many were ready 
to respond. When opportunity for testimony was offered, 
all were eager to speak. There was then a preference for 
front seats at services, so that the vacant seats, if any, 
were found in the rear. Visitors could not keep members 
from services ; each brought his visitors along. 

The missionary spirit was strong, everyone being con- 
cerned not only for his own salvation, but also for the 
salvation of his neighbor. If anyone who was not seriously 
ill absented himself from any service or from the semi- 
weekly prayer meeting, it signified that a cooling, if not 
a backsliding, process had set in that needed immedi- 
ate checking. Without delay dass leaders, exhorters, as 
well as other zealous members, called upon the brother or 
sister to feel the pulse and admonish him not to yield to 
Satan. Outsiders were invited into the church and were 
welcomed with warm cordiality, so that they easily became 
acquainted and felt at home. It was not uncommon to 
extend the hospitality of the home and of the table to the 
visitor of the church. 

No matter how pressing and how hard the labor, every 
family found time for both morning and evening family 
worship. At this service a chapter was read from the Bible, 
one or several stanzas were sung, and every member in 
turn uttered a short prayer. The daily singing in the 
family cultivated a taste and love for song, and early 
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developed a musical tone of voice. Family worship was 
not omitted at threshing or other occasions, and outsiders 
were invited to participate. 

Evangelical members, though none of them were rich 
and the majority very poor, in these early days were ever 
ready to extend aid and comfort to the sick and the needy 
and to contribute as liberally as they could to the support 
of the church. They brought what they had of their own 
initiative, without pressure or prompting, as a rule. On 
visiting the sick they were ever ready to pray with and for 
them, or to quote Bible passages for comforting them or 
making plain the plan of salvation. Where such Good 
Samaritan services could be rendered or a soul be won for 
Christ, there was no work too pressing, no weather too 
bad, no road too rough or too miry. 

No alcoholic drink was used in the family or dispensed 
by Evangelical families at threshing, barn-raising, or 
similar occasions, though it was the common custom among 
neighbors of other faiths. Coffee, tea, milk, water, and lem- 
onade alone were offered. So also Evangelical members 
refused to take alcoholic drinks at the threshings and barn- 
raisings, or auctions, weddings, and baptismal festivals 
among neighbors. They also refused to enter a saloon for 
a drink, even though the drink offered was nonalcoholic. 
Their Evangelical membership implied abstinence from 
strong drink, and they took the pledge to heart. 

Perhaps few parents devote as much time and attention 
to their children as did the Salem church pioneers. When 
the mother was busy with spinning, knitting, darning, 
sewing, cooking, washing, and other household work, she 
not only initiated her children into all these household arts, 
but also instructed them in religion and taught them to 
read and to write in her native tongue. These mothers, 
without a "higher education," prayed for wisdom from on 
high. That their prayers were heard is evident from the 
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fact that some of them used means and methods of child- 
training that are unsurpassed by our best modern peda- 
gogues. The children not only learned to read and to write 
the German language but they were also made familiar with 
the Old Testament heroes and with the life of Christ. 
Systematically each week they were required to memorize 
passages of Scripture for the Sunday school and questions 
and answers from the catechism. 

Were children caught in wrongdoing, the mother 
administered an appropriate punishment and also gave 
concrete moral instruction that touched the conscience 
and left a lasting impression. This was done by the telling 
of a short story suggesting a moral, followed by an appro- 
priate Bible passage, line of poetry, or proverb. The children 
were required to learn this, repeating it day by day until 
it was permanently fixed in the mind. Following are a few 
typical examples of these German proverbs : 

Jung gewohnt, alt getan. 

Was Haenschen nicht lernt, das lernt Hans nimmermehr. 

Wer etwas kann,denhaeltman werth; dem Ungeschickten Niemand 
begehrt. 

Mit Kleinem f aengt man an, mit Grossem hoert man auf . 

Ehrlich waehrt am laengsten. 

Nach getaner Arbeit ist gut Ruhn. 

Ein gut Gewissen ist ein sanftes Ruhekissen. 

Die Wahrheit rede stets und wag es nie zu luegen, die Menschen 
magst du zwar, doch niemals Gott betruegen. 

Quaele nie ein Tier zum Scherz, denn es fuehlt wie du den Schmerz. 

Junges Blut, spar dein Gut, Armut im Alter wehe tut. 

Muessiggang ist aller Laster Anfang. 

Besser Unrecht leiden als Unrecht tun. 

Lust und Liebe zum Ding macht alle Mueh' und Arbeit gering. 

Der Kluegste schweigt still. 

Unrecht Gut gedeiht nicht. 

When the children went on a visit to neighbors, they 
were instructed never to pocket and bring home anything, 
no matter how trifling. Whatever they found or picked up 
on a neighbor's premises, even if it were but a button or a 
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pin, had to be handed to the owner. Johnnie, a four-year- 
old boy, returning from a visit with friends, was in bed when 
his mother, examining his cast-off clothes, found a small 
buckle in his pocket. Holding the buckle before his eyes 
she asked, "How and where did you get this?" He could 
not recall how it had come into his possession; probably 
he had unconsciously picked it up somewhere during play 
and put it in his pocket. His mother dressed him, and 
told him that he must that very evening return the buckle 
to the people whom he had visited during the day. Although 
the night was pitch dark and the road muddy, with a lantern 
in her hand and her little son on her back she made the mile- 
distant trip. The boy handed back the buckle to the people 
and begged pardon for having carried it home with him. 
The people had not missed the buckle, could not identify 
it as their property, and, besides, regarded it of no value. 
It was the mother's purpose, however, to make a lasting 
impression on her boy, and for this reason she regarded the 
hard trip as worth while. The lesson was never forgotten. 
This is only one of numerous examples that might be given 
to show how this mother utilized every possible opportunity 
for imparting concrete moral instruction. 

I will cite one more example. When this boy had reached 
the age which, if not wisely directed into the proper chan- 
nels, finds an outlet for surplus energy in all sorts of tricks 
and pranks his mother one day proposed to him a most 
interesting escapade. "Our neighbor today," said she, 
"has cut down a field of wheat which still lies in unbound 
sheaves, because he was not able to secure help and because 
of his own and his daughter's illness. How interesting it 
would be if you and your sister would secretly bind and 
shock this field of wheat! When the neighbor comes to 
bind it tomorrow, he will be surprised to find that it has 
already been bound and set up. He will think that some 
good brownies must have done it during the night. It will 
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be great fun. You must always keep 'mum' and never let 
anyone know that you and your sister did it. This is the 
Biblical way of not letting your right hand know what your 
left hand does. It is the doing of a good deed quietly and 
unseen, without earthly remuneration, that is rewarded by 
our Father in heaven." The boy's enthusiasm for the 
escapade was at once kindled; a little before midnight he 
and his sister had finished the task. No detective was ever 
employed to ferret out the perpetrators; and the children 
never found cause to regret the deed. 

SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 

A German day school, a German evening writing school, 
a German literary society, and a German singing society 
were maintained to supplement not only the home training 
but also the training in the Sunday school, catechetical 
instruction classes, and the public school. For a consider- 
able time a juvenile prayer meeting was maintained, not to 
supplant the regular prayer meeting but to supplement it. 
This juvenile prayer meeting was held in the house of F. 
Fenner, because of its central location. John Zimmerman 
who had an unusually cheerful disposition and an interesting 
manner of talking, usually led these meetings. All young 
people and children attended and participated in prayers 
and testimonials. 

An old frame building bought from T. Seefeld and moved 
with ox teams to the southwest corner of the old parsonage 
premises was used as a schoolhouse. The teachers who were 
employed at different times were Mr. Fisher, F. Klaetsch, 
Caroline Roeseler, and John Roeseler. The Bible served 
as reader for the advanced classes, the beginners using 
the same beginners' book that was used in the Sunday 
school. Besides the reading of several chapters daily, the 
pupils memorized the names of the books of the Bible so 
that they could repeat them as readily as the multiplication 
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table, and then were held to apply this knowledge by 
practical daily exercise. The teacher announced the verse 
and chapter of some book while the pupils opened their 
Bibles quickly to see who could first place his finger on the 
verse. The one who first found the place read the passage 
aloud. German writing, spelling, and several other subjects 
were taught. The evening writing school was held when the 
day school was not kept, and was taught by John Roeseler. 
He also organized the German literary society. 

Hannah Buslaff, Louise Kuederling, Dr. Wenzel, Theo- 
dore Hankwitz, and E. Knop at different times gave instruc- 
tion in singing. Of unsurpassed value was the training in 
note-reading and chorus-singing under Dr. Wenzel. He 
required all singing to be done without instrumental 
accompaniment. Fortunately the young people of Salem 
Church and their elders appreciated the value of his services 
in this work and utilized the opportunity to the fullest ex- 
tent. For over twenty -five years the beneficial effects of 
Dr. Wenzel's singing school could easily be recognized in 
the Salem congregation. 

In the Sunday school effort was made not only to train 
the children in German reading, but also to make them 
familiar with the Scriptures. For many years F. Klaetsch 
was the great leader in all Sunday school work. He, as no 
other, understood how to keep up an interest in the memor- 
izing of Bible verses, so that during his leadership this 
line of work never lagged. A number of pupils then regularly 
memorized from ten to twenty verses for each Sunday, and 
some occasionally memorized from fifty to one hundred. 
F. Klaetsch also required the pupils to memorize the 
Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and 
some of the great hymns. He also secured Hoffmann's 
Erzaehlungen for the Sunday school library, and these very 
interesting books were read aloud in practically every 
family circle of the Salem congregation. 
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Religious catechetical instruction was in the early days 
considered of supreme importance; and parents as a rule 
gave full co-operation in making the minister's efforts 
effective. It was a rare thing for children to come to such 
instruction without being prepared for their lessons, and 
children were sent regularly and promptly. Among those 
who devoted themselves to work with the children H. Gue- 
lig easily ranks first. He always devoted a full school day 
on Saturdays to this work and had the children bring their 
lunch with them. He not only heard them recite what they 
had memorized, but he also trained them in the reading and 
writing of German and gave them instruction in chorus- 
singing. 

Extraordinary efforts were put forth to make the 
Sunday school Christmas exercises attractive and instruc- 
tive. Practically every Sunday school pupil was represented 
on the program with a declamation, dialogue, or song. On 
Christmas Eve the program, consisting of alternate speaking 
and singing, was heard by people from far and near. The 
one or two large Christmas trees were splendidly decorated, 
and brilliantly illuminated with wax tapers. At the close 
of the literary program the roll was called and the gifts 
handed out. Each pupil received a large paper sack filled 
with apples, a small paper sack filled with nuts and candy, 
and a booklet or card. The old pioneers believed in Schiller's 
saying, "Die Jugend will sich aussern, will sich freuen," 
and therefore put their whole soul into the matter of making 
this an especially impressive occasion for the children and 
youth. 

On the Fourth of July much effort was put into the 
Sunday school picnic. A program of patriotic addresses, 
declamations, and songs was followed by refreshments and 
all kinds of amusements and games for old and young. 

RELIGIOUS GATHERINGS AND LEADERS 

The different agencies that promoted acquaintance and 
common interest among Evangelical people from all con- 
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gregations on Lomira circuit were, especially, quarterly 
meetings, protracted meetings, and camp meetings. 

At quarterly meetings in any of the churches there were 
representatives from every church on the circuit. In 
summer people came with lumber wagons; in winter with 
bobsleds; and each brought as many with him as could 
crowd on. The meetings usually opened on Friday evening 
and closed on Sunday night, with three services on Sunday. 
On Sunday all the visitors from other churches were enter- 
tained for both dinner and supper. Thus many members 
of every congregation in time made the rounds, becoming 
well acquainted with families of all other congregations on 
the circuit. 

The protracted, or revival meetings were held in the 
winter, when the people had the most leisure. For weeks, 
evening after evening, when sleighing was good, even 
though at times the weather was bitter cold, there would 
come bobsleigh loads of people from the neighboring 
churches. Also there came not a few people from other 
denominations, partly out of curiosity, partly because of 
the good singing, and partly because of the powerful 
sermons. Thus the church was packed from beginning to 
end. When the meeting closed in one of the churches, it 
began shortly in another, and so continued with little 
interruption during the winter, a considerable number 
from each church following it wherever it went. The sing- 
ing at these meetings was soul-stirring, most of the members 
knowing the favorite hymns and choruses by heart. As 
the sleigh loads of people returned home after the meeting, 
they continued singing their favorite hymns and choruses. 
To those who listened from a distance, it seemed like 
heavenly music. 

Once a year all the congregations, not only from the 
circuit, but from all the circuits, stations, and missions of the 
presiding-elder district, met in annual camp meeting in the 
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month of June. This fostered the extension of acquaint- 
ances and the closer knitting of ties of the entire district. 

For the first ten years these camp meetings had been 
held in Zickerick's grove near Salem Church at Lomira 
Center, but were then transferred to Brother Ehrhardt's 
grove in the Huelster vicinity. This beautiful grove with 
its crystalline clear spring was an ideal place for these 
gatherings. I can still see in my mind's eye this large, square 
assembly-place, surrounded by board tents, with four or 
more rows of rough planks laid across logs for seats. By 
burning dry bass wood on wooden, clay -covered scaffolds, 
erected at each of the four corners, illumination was fur- 
nished for the evening services. The open assembly-place 
was beautifully shaded by linden, elm, and hickory trees. 

At an early hour in the morning singing resounded from 
every tent, indicating that family prayer was then in 
progress. At that early day, the people, though poor, 
showed great hospitality and liberality. Visitors received 
meals, a considerable number even lodging at the tents. 
Outside of each tent was a stove, and the meals were served 
on long tables. On Sundays most of the tables were spread 
three times to accommodate all visitors. 

Especially impressive was the farewell ceremony on 
the last assembly morning when all present stood in a semi- 
circle with the ministers at the head. During the singing 
of one or more songs the ministers passed down the line 
shaking hands with each one as they passed, stationing 
themselves at length at the foot of the line; the members 
then immediately followed until the last person in the line 
had made the rounds. Many eyes were wet during this 
ceremony as it brought into remembrance the ones who in 
the previous year had been in line to bid them farewell, and 
with that the thought of how many now at hand would be 
missing from the ceremony the coming year. 

Three local preachers, Michael Zickerick, John Zimmer- 
man, and John Fritsche, rendered extraordinary services 
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on Lomira circuit. All three were pioneer members of the 
Salem congregation. During the sickness of 0. Ragatz 
most of the second year of his service on the circuit, the 
work was done by Michael Zickerick. He later did equally 
valuable service after he removed to Minnesota. During 
F. Huelster's second year on Lomira circuit, John Zimmer- 
man served as his regular assistant instead of as a mere 
local preacher. The services rendered by John Fritsche and 
John Zimmerman made it possible to get along on the 
large Lomira circuit for years with but one regular paid 
minister. Notwithstanding the strenuous farm work of the 
two local preachers, Sunday after Sunday in good and bad 
weather and with good and bad roads they filled the pulpit 
in one or several places, and all this without money. They 
were also not infrequently called upon to officiate at funeral 
services during the week. At revival meetings they rendered 
valuable assistance to the regular circuit minister. Of the 
two, Zimmerman was the more hopeful, cheerful and 
animated, while Fritsche was the more profound thinker 
and student. Had the latter enjoyed a high school and 
college education and entered the regular ministry he would 
doubtless have taken rank among the foremost ministers 
in the conference, as he was endowed by nature with more 
than common gifts of mind and heart, and had unbounded 
energy and capacity for work. Though he had good horses 
in the barn, he usually preferred to let his horses rest on 
Sunday and made his long trips on foot. 

What is most remarkable among the numerous enlist- 
ments in the ministerial work from this town and circuit is 
that five sons of the Huelster family responded to the call, 
becoming successful ministers and serving in divers fields 
with distinction. They and their parents were among the 
first fruits of Evangelical effort in this vicinity, being 
converts from the Roman Catholic faith. August and 
Henry were the first of the family to be converted and they 
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were also the first two of the brothers to take up the gospel 
work. At the age of sixteen August was chosen as class 
leader and at the age of eighteen he entered on ministerial 
work. A year later Henry also entered on ministerial 
work, after having faithfully served for four years as 
class leader. August did pioneer ministerial duty in the 
Illinois, Minnesota, and Dakota conferences, and he served 
as presiding elder in both Wisconsin and Dakota. He is 
the author of an interesting book, Gnadenwunder, in which 
he relates his varied experiences in pioneer ministerial work. 
Henry also served in the Wisconsin and Michigan confer- 
ences. Frederick devoted his entire life to service in the 
Wisconsin conference. The two younger brothers, William 
and Anton, served in both the Wisconsin and the Illinois 
conferences, and for some years William was treasurer and 
business manager of Northwestern College at Naperville. 
Anton served for some years as professor in Northwestern 
College, having obtained his doctor's degree in a German 
university. He was the author of two works, one on 
psychology and the other on Christology. All five brothers 
were gifted and fluent pulpit orators. 

Five Zimmermans, from two families of that name, 
took up the gospel work. From one family were two highly 
distinguished brothers, C. F. and J. G. F. Zimmerman, 
better known among their friends in Lomira as Fritz, or 
Friederich, and Gottlieb Zimmerman. The former was 
especially noted for his wit and humor, the latter for his 
intense earnestness, serenity, and piety. Fritz served his 
conference as presiding elder for a number of years until 
he was elected by the general conference editor of the 
Evangelische Magazin, of the Bundesbote, and of German 
Sunday-school literature. Then he became known as a 
great speaker at camp meetings, conventions, and confer- 
ences. He had probably the largest and best library of 
standard German works in the state if not in the country. 
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Among other noted pioneer ministerial workers from 
Lomira circuit were the two Stegner brothers, the two 
Finger brothers, William Zickerick, Gustav Fritsche, and 
the two Schneiders, who were not related. 

The Stegner brothers gave their main service to the 
Minnesota conference. William Zickerick (brother of 
Michael Zickerick) served as captain of artillery during 
the Civil War, and was noted to the end of his days for 
his soldierly bearing, spontaneous humor, and generally 
agreeable disposition. He was prominent in G. A. R. circles 
and was well known among the Republican leaders of the 
state. He gave his entire life to faithful service in the 
ministerial field. 

Of the two Finger brothers, the older, Carl, served four 
years as presiding elder. In his later years he left the 
conference and entered the service as minister of the 
Congregational church in another state. August, the 
younger brother, entered the service of the German Method- 
ist Episcopal ministry of this state. Both were of a dogmatic 
disposition, and strongly swayed by their feelings and 
prejudices. 

Gustav Fritsche, brother of John Fritsche, noted above, 
- as now given the Wisconsin conference sixty years of 
unbroken, faithful service. Twenty-eight years of this 
time were spent in the capacity of presiding elder. At the 
fifty-second session of the Wisconsin conference held in 
Forest Junction in 1908 the Saturday evening session was 
devoted to the commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Brother Fritsche's entrance upon the duties of the 
ministry. High tribute was paid to him on that occasion 
by eminent speakers familiar with his career. Since then 
he has given nearly nine years more of service and is still 
continuing his active work. His conference has delegated 
him to collect and edit the data for a history of the Wiscon- 
sin conference of the Evangelical Association. 
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It is superfluous to elaborate on the services of W. F. 
Schneider, as treasurer and business manager of the Plain- 
field College and as head bookkeeper and business manager 
of the church publishing house in Cleveland. The services 
of W. H. Horn as editor, bishop, and chief poet of the 
Association are known wherever the Evangelical Association 
is known. He is known not only as the editor of the Evan- 
gelische Magazin und Christliche Botschafter but also as the 
author of Wegebluethen, a book of poems, and as editor of 
many other interesting books to be found in German Evan- 
gelical households. 

In all, thirty-six Evangelical ministers have enlisted 
from Lomira circuit as messengers of Christ, and the cradles 
of some others, who heard the bugle call in other states or 
on other circuits, stood within its confines. Eight of the 
sons of Lomira circuit served their church as presiding 
elders; two as editors; one as the treasurer of the church 
college when at Plainfield, and later as head bookkeeper, 
business manager, and publisher of the church publishing 
house at Cleveland ; one as professor at Northwestern College 
at Naperville, and his brother as business manager of the 
same institution; one as captain of artillery in the Twelfth 
Wisconsin Battery in the Civil War; several served as 
conference trustees, general conference delegates, and mem- 
bers of general boards; several are authors of books; and 
lastly, one rendered distinguished services as bishop and 
chief poet of the Association. If the value of one's work 
is to be measured by its fruits, the labors of the pioneer 
founders of Lomira circuit must be given a worthy place 
in the annals of the Evangelical Church. 
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